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(The following spirited and off-hand translation of Mr. Long. 
fellow’s poem in the October At/antic has been contributed by 
one of our most promising Western poets, and we print it with 
great pleasure .— Carroll's Literary Register.] 


TX. 
Three by three, arrived at last, 
Up the steps they stumbled fast, 








Christmas. 


SENT TO MR. AGASSIZ WITH A BASKET OF WINE, 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1864, 


I 


When the Christmas stars on high 
Palpitated iv the sky, 
Six good fellows, full of wine, 
Sang out gaily in the rime, 
“Bons amis, 
Let us go see Agassiz !” 


II. 


These far-faméd Pilgrims came, 
Cunning chaps, across the main , 
Gave themselves a pious air, 
All six boasting that they were 
“Bons amis 
Of John Rudolph Agassiz !’” 


III. 


One pale fellow, a joker he, 
Sans reproach, sans modesty, 
In his native Burgund tongue 
Sputtered, as he hiccuped on, 
“Bons amis, 
I’ve danced i’ the house of Agassiz !’’ 


IV. 


Verzenay the Champagner, 
Frenchman, nary New Yorker, 
Bat of the suburbs of Avize, 
Often hummed such words as these : 
“Bons amis, 
I’ve sung i’ the house of Agassiz !” 


Vv: 
By his side, there stalked an old 
Hidalgo, so quiet, cold ; 
In the days of Charlemagne 
Was his sire Grandee of Spain : 
“Bons amis, 
I’ve dined i’ the house of Agassiz !” 


VI. 


A Bordelais came on behind, 
Gascon he, or else I’m blind, 
Steeped in luscious Poesie, 
Laughed and sang out full of glee, 
“Bons amis, , 
- I've supped i’ the house of Agassiz !” 


VII. 


With this youth from Gascon-land, 
Arm-in-arm, and hand-in-hand, 
Lofty-browed, and dull of hue, 
Sire Sauterne came onward too,— 
“Bons amis, 
I’ve slept i’ the house of Agassiz !” 


VII. 


Last of all, there came a man,— 
He, a poor Carthusian, 
Spake he up, in tone robust, 
“Benedictions on the Just! 
Bons amis, 
Bless good Father Agassiz !” 





Click and clack ! O, what patrol 
Suffers such a din to roll, 
“Bons amis, 
’Fore the door of Agassiz !” 
X. 
“Open, do, my worthy blade, 
Open quick, be not afraid : 
Open, open, all of us, 
Men of consequence, we trust, 
Bons amis 
Of the house of Agassiz 


XI. 


Hist, you blockheads ! shut up now! 
Your gurglings make too big a row ; 
Spare, O spare Philosophy 
Such outrageous Poetry ! 
Bons amis, 
And respect my Agassiz ! 


i hed 





A Glance at Musical Life in Leipsic. 
(From the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung. ) 


For more than half a century, Leipsic has en- 
joyed the noble reputation of being a true nurse- 
ry of art, and, in the opinion of foreigners, the in- 
habitants of the-city on the banks of the Pleisse 
pass for being serious worshippers of the Muses. 
Several circumstances have contributed to this, 
but those circumstances are not what they were. 
With regard to the theatre, it was formerly indi- 
viduals like Neuber, afterwards Koch, and, more 
than aught else, the management of Herr von 
Kiistner, that raised it in the estimation of stran- 
gers, for they not only produced sterling pieces, 
but were always striving to secure the services of 
the best and most eminent artists. Many an ac- 
tor, afterwards enjoying a high reputation, com- 
menced his artistic career at that period in Leip- 
sic. The same held good of opera, though the 
latter, during many years, appeared to be some- 
what kept in the background. The most impor- 
tant influence towards elevating opera at Leipsic, 
in the last century, was that exerted by Herr 
Koch, the manager already mentioned, and Herr 
Johann Adam Hiller, “Cantor,” and Musical Di- 
rector at the celebrated Thomasschule, who him- 
self composed many things, though, it is true, in 
the style of the period, for the stage, one of them 
being Die Jagd. 

The centre of gravity of all Leipsic musical life 
lay, however, in the concerts, both instrumental 
and vocal, the most important being the Gewand- 
haus Concerts, which, under the direction of men 
like Hiller, Schicht, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Gade, Rietz, and now Reinecke, soon boasted of 
a high reputation and have preserved it down to 
our own time. With regard to the importance 
of these concerts, they seem more and more to 
have entered on a state of repose, after having 
attained their present height, so that, unless en- 
ergetic measures are adopted, there is reason to 
fear a retrograde movement. However great 
the services rendered by Hiller and Schicht, the 
first founders of this institution, in properly con- 
secrating a new temple of art, it is under Men- 
delssohn that we must look for the palmy days ot 
the Gewandhaus Concerts; after him we perceive 
a period of transition either to some future and 
more elevated flight, or—which strikes us as more 
likely—to deterioration and decay. At a later 





period, the “Euterpe,” backed up by extraordi- 
nary patronage, entered the lists as a rival to the 


Gewandhaus Concerts. But even this institution 
appears to have attained its highest point under 
the Musical Directors Herren von Bronsart and 
A. Blassmann, for it could not, last season, main- 
tain the good impression it had produced upon us. 
We cannot, however, in any way impute this 
circumstance to the actual Musical Director, Herr 
von Bernuth, because, for a long series of years, 
he has proved himself, generally, a thoroughly 
good and experienced conductor, as well as a 
sterling and highly accomplished artist. .It ap- 
pears that the circumstance should rather be as- 
cribed to the board of management, for, from 
what we have been able to learn, its members 
have sometimes differed very much in their views 
on art, so that a split might easily have been the 
result. 

Exclusive of the institutions above named, the 
other principal ones distinguished for the energy 
and zeal exhibited by their directors are Riedel’s 
Verein and the Singacademie. As regards the 
excellence of the performances, and the good 
taste displayed in the constitution of the pro- 
grammes, in which every school and every ten- 
dency is represented, we feel inclinéd, in the 
present state of musical matters at Leipsic, to al- 
lot the first place to Riedel’s Verein, and this the 
more. because, by the creation of the boys’ cho- 
rus, Herr Riedel is working for the niusical fu- 
ture of the town. Unfortunately, however, Rie- 
del’s Verein is far from enjoying the appreciation 
it deserves, if we compare it to many other Ver- 
eins or Associations, for the mere fact of its 
numbering hundreds of membets (active and non- 
active) is not a mark of appreciation such as is 
often displayed towards others whose performan- 
ces are far inferior, or even trivial. 

The Singacademie appears less frequently be- 
fore the forum of public opinion, though, when it 
does so, under Herr von Bernuth’s direction, we 
are always pleased with its performances. Such 
institutions merit general and public commenda- 
tion, and these they meet with, though unfortu- 
nately to a very small extent, for, as a matter of 
course, they despise even, the most distant at- 
tempt at puffery. ' 

The Dilettante Orchestral Union had, some 
years ago, made great progress, under Herr von 
Bernuth’s direction, but at present we, have not 
such frequent opportunities of attending its public 
performances as we once had. 

Under the direction of Herr Hirtel, the mixed 
choral union “Ossian,” was unable to rise above 
mediocrity, but, according to report, under its 
new director, Dr. Hopff, it has made a stride in 
advance. We cannot, however, state this as a 
fact, beeause we have not had an opportunity of 
attending any of its recent performances. 

With regard now to Male Choral Singing, it 
meets with warm sympathy in Leipsic, but does 
not find proportionately. fertile soil, or corres- 

nding care and cultivation. There exist in 
Leipsic and the neighboring rural parishes a 
large number of Vocal Associations for Male 
Voices, most of which are again comprised in the 
“Zollnerbund,” or Zodllner-Federation, so called 
from the composer of that name. We think we 
ought to speak somewhat in detail concerning 
this, because, as far as we know, its merits have 
never been generally discussed in any musical 
class paper, but only in local journals and the 
‘Siingerhallen,” which are all partiality. Local 
journals, and the vocal periodicals, written with 
scarcely the slighest musical knowledge, treat 
such matters in a puffing style, without any ob- 
ject bat a local one, and art is completely neg- 
lected. 

The Zéllnerbund forms the central point’ for 
all matters relating to male choral singing in, and 
for along way round, Leipsic. It has not merely, 
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in virtue of its admirable organization, and its 
grand proportions, regularly.to watch over the 
Vereins here, but, with few exceptions, gives 
the tone to, and is accepted as a model 
by them. To all appearance, its  inter- 
nal management is entrusted to excellent 
hands, for as yet the public have not heard of 
any misunderstanding. The musical director, 
also, Dr. Hermann Langer, is well-known as a 
first-rate musician. ‘The honorary president of 
the whole “Bund” or Federation is at present 
Dr. Roderich Benedix. 

Seeing that the Zéllnerbund stands so well with 
the general public, and has such well tried re- 
sources at its disposal, we have certainly reason 
for surprise at its hanging back somewhat with 
its performances. With the numbers it compris- 
es, it might be one of the first bodies in all Ger- 
many for male choral singing, for it possesses the 
requisite materials. But why is it not so? To 
answer this question is, perhaps, noeasy task, be- 
cause, in all probability, many local reasons have 
something to do with the matter. We cannot be- 
lieve there is a want of energy on the part of the 
committee, for we have ourselves repeatedly 
heard the members requested to be more zealous 
in attending for practice. The cause appears to 
be in something very different, and in order to get 
at this we go somewhat far back. 

For many years, Leipsic has enjoyed the honor 
of being the central point for grand national fes- 
tivals. Thus we had the grand German “Turn- 
fest” (Gymnastic Festival) ; the inspiring Th. 
KG6rner Anniversary ; the jubilee of the Leipsic 
Vilkerscblacht ;” the fifteenth general meeting 
of German Schoolmasters; the sixth meeting of 
the German Fire-Brigades, and so on, in which 
the Zéllnerbund readily took an active part. On 
all these occasions, it either weleomed with song 
those engaged in the proceedings, or itself gave 
concerts in honor of the particular event, con- 
certs distinguished for their excellence, and for 
the proportionately hearty applause bestowed 
upon them. But there was one thing that struck 
people: the continuous sameness of the pto- 
grammes. 

As a rule, the same old things were reproduced 
which had been heard over and over again. 
There is such one-sidedness visible, tov, in the 
choice of the songs and of the composers as to 
merit public censure. Our male choral literature 
has recently been enriched with so many fresh 
productions, that we feel astonished that so im- 
portant an association could possibly take no no- 
tice of the important works among them. Most 
of the programmes contain no names beyond those 
of Carl Zollner, Mendelssohn, Marschner, C. M. 
v. Weber, Diirrner, Adam Silcher, Abt, Jul. Otto, 
and Pierson, those of Mendelssohn and Carl Zoll- 
ner being met with most frequently ; on the oth- 
er hand, we entirely miss the names of Franz 


Schubert, apes, Friedrich Schneider, Robert 
Schumann, Julius Rietz and many more. To 


continue moving upon such very limited ground 
is not at all calculated either to advance the pros- 
perity of the Federation (Bund) or the cause of 
art. The result is indifference and absence of 
interest on the part of the members, and a want 
of sympathy on the part of artists and art-critics. 
Zealous singers begin to grow weary when the 
old songs are continually repeated ; every one 
who is director ofa Verein knows the truth of 
this, and is aware how often he is fearfully both- 
ered to produce new works. This ought not to 
be a very difficult thing for the Zéllner-Federa- 
tion, for, as we have been informed, there are 
some very able men among the directors of the 
branch Vereins, and their advice must at times 
be worth something. The heaviest charge against 
the Zdllner-Federation is that of permitting the 
Vereins to choose amateurs for conductors, a fact 
calculated to make people believe that the object 
in view is not really artistic excellence but sim- 
ly the pecuniary advantage of the Federation 
itself, which advantage can certainly be com- 
manded only by the adhesion of large masses. 
That such a pecuniary consideration plays a prom- 
inent part in the arrangements was lately proved 
by the Zollner-Federation in a most striking fash- 
ion, and it ought to be subjected to very severe 





criticism. But critics take very little interest, in 
the Zdéilner-Federation, and the circumstances 
mentioned are the causes of this. It does not say 
much for a musical society, especially for so large 
a one, to be ignored by critics, especially when 
cases frequently occur of more attention being 
bestowed on much smaller societies in very little 
towns. 

Such is a tolerably correct epitome of the gen- 
eral state of musical matters in Leipsic (this is 
not the place to speak of the Conservatory). The 
réader will easily perceive from it that there is 
still much to be desired, as far as musical art. is 
concerned, in the town on the banks of the 
Pleisse, and that of other cities such as Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Lowenberg, and Son- 
derhausen, some stand higher than, and some on 
a level with it, in the matter of art, but: 


‘*Man kann am alten Rubme lange gehren.”’ 
Cari OrrTo. 





Musical Institutes in Italy. 


The following report of the Royal Musical In- 
stitute in Florence is interesting, as affording an 
insight into the working of such establishments 
abroad : 

“The foundation of the Royal Musical Institute 
of Florence is recent. It was set on foot March 
15th, 1860, and at the beginning of the year 
1862 it wasopened for public instruction. The 
Royal Institute is an establishment for public and 
gratuitous instruction in music. There are 
schools both for the rudiments of music and for 
musical reading, for solfeggio, for soio and part- 
singing, for keyed, stringed, and wind instru- 
ments ; lastly, there are schools for thorough bass, 
for counterpoint, and for composition, and a school 
of wsthetics and musical history. Students ot both 
sexes have thus an opportunity of obtaining in 
this Institute a complete musical education in 
every branch of the art; besides which, for the 
more advanced pupils, there are added periodical 
exercises in pack an music, both instrumental 
and vocal, 

The pupils do not reside in the Institution, but 
live in their own houses, and come to the Institu- 
tion only to receive instruction in the different 
schools, and to take part in the musical classes. 
The admission of pupils, and their removal from 
one class to another, depends on examination ; 
and previous to the grant of the diplomas, the pu- 
pils who have finished their course are subjected 
to a strict examination. 

The Institute is under the direction and gov- 
ernment of a president, assisted by three profes- 
sors, who form what is called a Council of Man- 
agement. The Institute possesses a musical li- 
brary, composed of selected music and books re- 
lating to musical literature. The Academy is 
composed of resident, corresponding, and honor- 
ury members. The Examiners are chosen from 
the resident members of the Academy, as are also 
the three members of the council of management; 
these latter are elected triennially. The number 
of pupils is not limited, being in practice regu- 
lated by the applications for admission, the result 
of the examinations, and the means available for 
imparting instruction. According to average 
experience, the number may be calculated at 220 
pupils, two-thirds females and one-third males. 

The Institute has no endowment or property 
of its own, nor does it receive any payment from 
the pupils. It is maintained by a grant from the 
State. The expenditure amounts annually to 
40,694.70 lire, of which 13,672.50 lire go to pay 
the management, exclusive of the president and 
director, whose office is gratuitous, and the re- 
maining 27,022.20 lire are for the instruction. 
The grant for apparatus is regulated by what is 
required ; the average has been 14,300 lire. In 
this is not reckoned the rent of the place where 
the Institute is held, this being State property. 

The following are the rules of the Royal Musi- 
cal Institute at Florence :— 

The Institute is established to teach, singly and 
collectively, all the pupils of the Institute. It is 
intended that it should be opened periodically to 
all musical composers: that it should maintain a 





library of music for the use of the public, espec- 
ially artists; that it should grant rewards to de- 
serving artists; that the best works of modern 
ancient masters should be performed there ; that 
it should comprise a section for administration 
and direction; also one for instruction; and a 
musical academy. 

At the head of the Institution is a president, a 
secretary, and a committee formed from the acad- 
emy. There are sub-oflicers and others appoint- 
ed by the president, and under the orders of the 
secretary, for the service of the Institute. The 
musical academy is composed of resident and 
non-resident academicians, as well as a class of 
honorary academicians. The Institution is in all 
respects a government one. It provides the mu- 
sical service of the State on all public occasions, 
sacred and secular. 

The president has power over all the depart- 
ments of his Institution. His office is permanent, 
but unpaid. The secretary is responsible, under 
the president, for the financial administration. He 
receives the reports of the general conduct of the 
schools, and sees that the librarian and musical 
secretary perform their duties. The council is 
composed of three resident academicians, appoint- 
ed by the Minister of Public Instruction from 
amongst those who are not instructors in the 
academy. Their power is only corporate; they 
are elected triennially. There are also three 
supplementary councillors, in case of illness. The 
council is the judge in all examinations for ad- 
missions, &c. They receive an annual stipend. 

The schools or classes are apportioned as fol- 
lows :— 

1. History of music and «esthetics as applied to 
music; this class has a master with the title of 
professor. 2. Harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position ; a master with an assistant. 3. Accom- 
paniment from a figured bass and from score; a 
master. 4. Singing, vocalization, theatrical in- 
struction, elocution, and deportment; a master 
and assistants when necessary. 5. Elementary 
instruction, reading music and solfeggio; the pu- 
pils are instructed from the first principles to the 
practice of solfeggio; a master and assistants. 6. 
Organ, to enable the pupils to accompany the 
singing from notes; a master. 7. Pianoforte, for 
professional pianists; a master. 8. Secondary 
pianoforte, to enable singers to accompany them- 
selves. 9 Violin and viola, 10. Violoncello. 
11. Double bass; in this class the scholars are 
taught from the groundwork of their respective 
instruments up to the perfect execution for an 
orchestra or quartet. 12. For wind instruments. 
13. For ditto of brass. In these two classes the 
pupils are taught from the rudinients up to per- 
fect orchestral execution. 

A choral school is. attached to the Institute, 
where the people can be instructed in choral 
singing. It does not form an integral part of the 
institution, nor is it a necessary step to the other 
schools. The instruction is gratuitous in this as 
in the other schools. 

The masters and sub-masters are all appointed 
by Government, on the recommendation of the 
president. The masters are responsible for the 
good regulation of the classes to which they are 
attached, the arrangements of which have bétn 
settled by them with the president. The masters 
and sub-masters must assist at the examination of 
their pupils. The sub-masters and the assistants 
are chosen by the president from amonget the 
better pupils; their post is gratuitous, but if they 
have held it for a year, they are usually paid 
something. : 

The conditions on which the pupils are admit- 
ted are—Morality, good health, and natural apti- 
tude. The age varies according to the nature of 
the instruction sought, but is never under nine 
years. Full knowledge of reading and writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic are necessary. 
Special conditions for admission to each school 
are laid down in general rules. The pupils are 
admitted provisionally, and if they pass the ex- 
amination are drifted into the Institute. Fitness 
to pass from one class to another, or from one 
school to a superior one, is determined by the ex- 
amination called “passaggio.” After twofailures 
a pupil is dismissed from the Academy. Tohave 
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the right to call themselves pupils of the Institute, 
it is necessary, at the completion of the studies, 
for the pupils to go through a final examination 
for a license; if this is well passed they are de- 
clared “Accredited Pupils of the Institute,” and 
obtain their diploma. This gives them a prefer- 
ence, ceteris paribus, over others in competition 
for any public employment. The pupils must 
behave with respect both to their colleagues and 
their masters, to whom they must pay implicit 
obedience, and conform to all the rules of the es- 
tablishment. Flagrant and repeated faults 
amongst the pupils are punished by expulsion on 
the sentence of the president. 

During the scholastic year such of the pupils 
as are considered competent practice concerted 
music. This practice is independent of the usual 
classes, and is as follows:—For bowed instru- 
ments and for quartet practice, under the direc- 
tion of the violin master; for wind instruments, 
and for the execution of good harmony, under 
the alternate supervision of the masters of these 
schools ; for the school of singing in concert with 
or without full orchestral accompaniment. Pub- 
lic concerts by the pupils are given at stated peri- 
ods, and at the end of the academical year. 


Supplementing the information supplied by the 
President of the Florentine Royal Musical Institute 
to the Musical Education Committee, come accounts 
of the Royal Conservatoire of Music in Milan, and 
the Royal Neapolitan College of Music—which ac- 
counts have been published Ly the Society of Arts. 

The Vice-President of the former establishment 
writes as follows :— 

“In answer to your letter [ send you the following 
notices, which I hope will be a complete reply to the 
dispatch of the Minister, dated 16th of February, 
1865. The Royal Conservatoire gives a complete 
musical education. The musical instruction is di 
rected by 29 professors and by about 30 teachers, se- 
lected from amongst the best pupils of both sexes. 
For the literary branch there are seven professors. 
There are two other professors, one of deportment, 
pantomime, and ballet, the other for drill. There 
are, besides, a librarian and a copyist, a tunistof the 
piano, a cashier and accountant, two inspectors, a 
secretary, seven inspectors for the pupils, four ser- 
vants, a carpenter and decorator, a messenger, two 
porters, These persons (except the teachers of both 
sexes, who receive no payment for their services) cost 
the Government yearly 78,600 lire. 

“The Conservatoire instructs annually about 240 
pupils of both sexes. Each year the Conservatoire 
turns out from 12 to 15 finished pupils of both sexes. 
To the pupils of both sexes who distinguished them- 
selves the most at the yearly examinations is granted 
from year to year a monthly pension, arising from 
an endowment of 12,720 lire. For all other require- 
ments of the establishment the State assigns 19,868.90 
lire annually. ‘The fee which the pupils pay in each 
year is about 4,000 lire.” 

To this letter is added a copy of the rules of the 
Conservatoire, from which a more detailed account 
maybe obtained, and to which is added statistics for 
the year 1862. 

The Royal Neapolitan College of Music is compos- 
ed of 100 pupils, boarders at free cost (besides those 
who pay), and of the gratuitous day school with 120 
scholars. In the holidays of the free boarders the 
free day pupils have the right to compete at the ex- 
aminations with those who pay, and the director of 
music and four professors of composition and _part- 
singing, and four other examiners chosen by the gov- 
ernor of the college, together with the said directors, 
are the judges. The 100 pupils are divided into fif- 
tcen different classes, according to the following pro- 
portion :— 

Class, 
1. Composition, counterpoint, part- 
singing, and pianoforte... 16 


Pupils. 
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Two pupils, one from the violin class and one from 
the double-bass class, are instructed in the harp. The 





pupils who pay have their choice of the classes, but 
not without considering in some degree the wants of 
the college. 

The director of music has the superintendence of 
all that relates to the Art, and the musical instrue- 
tion of the 100 free pupils and the instruction of those 
who pay is intrusted to 20 professors, divided into the 
following classes :—T'wo masters of counterpoint and 
composition, two masters of part-singing, two mas- 
ters of singing, two masters of the pianoforte, two 
masters of the violin, two masters of the violoncello, 
one master of the double-bass, one master of the harp, 
one master of the clariotet, one master of the flute, 
‘one master of the oboe and English horn, one master 
of the horn, one master of the trumpet, trombone, 
and ophicleide. 

Chamber practice is superintended by two other 
professors of music. The literary teaching of the pu- 
pils is entrusted to seven professors: one of ethics 
and logic; another of Italian literature and elocu- 
tion; another of the French language ; another of 
the Latin language, mythology, and universal his- 
tory; another of the Italian language, geography, 
and history of their own country ; another the ele- 
ments of the Italian language; and, the seventh, 
writing and arithmetic. Each year there are public 
trials to show the progress made by the pupils in 
their respective classes in composition, as well as in 
instrumental and vocal music; and also representa- 
tions annually in the theatre of the Dramatic Col- 
lege, as examples for the School of Elocution ; and 
in Passion week, in the Church of St. Peter, a Mai- 
ella, the celebrated “J/iserere’’ is sung by the resident 
as well as by the day pupils. 

The musical lessons are given in three days of each 
week ; on two other days there are vocal and instru- 
mental concerts for the exercise of the pupils and 
the study of classical music in the library of the col- 
lege. The musical instruction of the day pupils is 
entrsted to a fixed number of the resident pupils, 
with the title and rank of masters of the day school, 
and they are selected from the best scholars among 
the resident pupils. ‘These masters give lessons three 
times a week ; and at other times in the week the day 
scholars receive lessons from six professors of music 
with the title of inspectors. These are divided into 
one for singing, another for finger instruments, an- 
other for wind instruments, another for the violoncel- 
lo and double bass, another for the violin, and the 
sixth for the conducting of concerts. 

The revenue of the College is derived from two 
sources, one fixed and the other variable. The first 
consists of an annual payment from the State of 
125,197 lire, of which 46,455°55 lire are paid directly 
from the Treasury to the masters and to others em- 
ployed by the College; 55,000 lire paid in compensa- 
tion for the rents of the College taken by the State ; 
and a supplemental grant of 23,741°64 lire. The va- 
riable revenue consists of about 58,448 08 lire arising 
from the rents of the College, given by private per- 
sous for the foundation of four musical scholarships, 
abolished at different,times, and since amalgamated 


r into the present College, the rents varying according 


to the letting of the town and country properties. 

The terms of paying pupils are—monthly 38°25 
lire, and they find their own board, bed, and washing. 
The annual expenditure includes the maintenance of 
the boarders (who all receive from the College board, 
clothing, washing, instruments, music, medicine, &c.); 
the day schools, the management, masters, teachers, 
servants, and repairs, &c. 

The supreme government and administration of 
the College, in every branch, is confided to three 
governors, nominated by Royal decree, who give 
their services without any emolument whatever. 





The Gloucester Festival. 


(From the ‘Saturday Review.’’) 


Many years since, a Dean made himself notorious 
by stopping the musical festival at York. Offering 
some objections to the programme—which he wished 
to have entirely under his own control—he closed the 
doors of his cathedral in the face of a profane mob of 
singers and players, and thus virtually abolished an 
institution which had promised to become both per- 
manent and useful. At the meetings of the Choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, things are dif- 
ferently managed. About seventy years ago, the 
least tolerant section of the clerical party was strong 
enough to do away with the festival at Hereford; but 
as, at the same time, the claims of the widows and 
orphans could not be overlooked, it was resolved to 
meet them by private subscription. The result,howev- 
er, showed that oratorios were greater attractiéns than 
sermons ; Or, at any rate, that a sermon followed by 
Handel’s Messiah was infinitely more fruitful than a 
sermon without the Jfessiah to back it up. So, from 
that time onward, the Choirs were allowed to assem- 





ble every year, at one of the three cities, and celebrate 
their festival in the cathedral church. A more grace- 
ful and harmless way of turning the pleasure deriva- 
ble from the manifestations of a beautiful art into a 
channel for the supply of an admirable charity could 
scarecly be imagined ; and to the credit of those in 
authority it should be added that, with rare excep- 
tions, the successive Bishops and Deans of the three 
dioceses have not only refrained from opposing the 
performances of sacred music in their cathedrals, but, 
by their personal countenance and princely hospitali- 
ty, have materially assisted the cause. 


In the dioceses of Worcester, Gloucester and Here- 
ford there are nearly 150 livings with an income of 
£100, and out of this pittance, it is clear, the holders 
can do no more than furnish themselves with the b re 
necessities of existence. ‘That they should be able to 
put by anything for the future wants of those who 
may survive them will hardly be expected. If then, 
as appears evident, the diocesan clerical institutions, 
deprived of the aid of the music-meetings, would 
pend for revenue exclusively upon the clergy and 
their belongings, the widows and orphans of the most 
hard-worked and ill-paid laborers in Christ’s vine- 
yard must be in asad plight. Of recent years the fes- 
tivals have been the means of enriching this particu- 
lar charity with an average yearly contribution of at 
least £1,000, which has enabled the diocesan institu- 
tions to give to each widow on the fund an annual 
stipend of £20, and to each orphan of £15. Now, 
there are still many candidates whose claims it is de- 
sirable to recognize ; but to abolish the festivals would 
be to make any further extension of the benefits of 
the charity impossibie. Moreover, it is on all sides 
admitted that the average annual £1,000 of which we 
have spoken could never be obtained through private 
subscription alone. The money comes to a very 
large extent from the noblemen and gentlemen pos- 
sessing property in the three counties ; and we most 
frequentlyeread of a great step on behalf of a charita- 
ble object being preceded by a dinner, so it seems that 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the three counties re- 
quire the charitable instincts within them to be moved 
to action by the stimulating effects of a banquet of 
good music. The conduct of the festival lies entire- 
ly with them. They alone are responsible for loss ; 
and if by chance there is a surplus, it invariably goes 
to the charity. Nota penny that finds its way into 
the plates is appropriated by them in caseaf a defi- 
cit, however large. So that we are really unable to 
perceive what the question of economy, urged in 
some quarters, has to do with the matter. Whatever 
the stewards may be out of pocket, is exclusively 
their own affair. Grant the festival, and from £1,000 
to £1,200 or £1,300 is added to the fund ; forbid the 
festival, and the fund remains in statu quo ante. Be- 
sides, the county families like to meet periodically on 
common ground, with a common object in view. The 
music-meetings, from a very small beginning, in 1723 
—thirty-six years before Handel died—have grown 
into important institutions ; and they form just such 
occasions as bring such people naturally and agreea- 
bly together. The aristocratic and wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the counties are proud of them. London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other great 
towns, send special reporters to record their proceed- 
ings ; and the festivals are talked about from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. This flatters the coun- 
ty vanity in a very innocent way, and a great good is 
effected without an atom of prejudice to any one. It 
has been proposed to dispense with the collections at 
the doors of the cathedrals after the morning perform- 
ances, and to make up for the loss by increasing the 
charges of admission. But, odious as the system of 
plate-begging may appear to some, we do not think 
the proposed alternative a good one. It would be 
merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The festival just held at Gloucester—the 142nd 
meeting of the Three Choirs—aprears to have been 
one of the most successful on record. And yet things 
looked ominous at the outset. A new Bishop had 
arisen who knew not oratorios, and a new Dean who 
did not like them. It was current that these digni- 
taries had expressed their intention of absenting 
themselves during the week, and it was believed that 
Dean Law had granted the use of the cathedral un- 
der protest. Qur zealous contemporary, the Jtecord, 
with whom this Low-Church Dean is in especial fa- 
vor, and who considers the festivals as a desecration 
of the house of God, gloats over the fact that, after 
“politely iuforming the stewards,” “in terms as cold as 
he could freeze,” that the cathedral ‘‘on this occasion 
would not he withholden,” the Dean “positively re- 
fused to deliver the sermon for the charity—mindless 
of the precedent set by those rigidly evangelical fath- 
ers in God, the Bishops Ryder and Baring, who had 
consented to preach on similar occasions. Not less 
exultant was the Record in stating another fact—that 
“the good Dean” had followed the Bishop in his 
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flight from Gloucester, and that, in consequence, both 
the episcopal throne and the decanal stall would be 
vacant “at a gathering in which it is too obvious that 
the honor of God is not the first object. and that the 
world has the mastery.”” Common sense might ask 
why, if this was really the feeling of the Dean—and 
if he further considered the festival a “daring profan- 
ity,” relying “for its attraction as much on the ball- 
room as on the house of God, and desecrating the 
most solemn words of inspiration for the entertain- 
ment of a pleasnre-seeking crowd'’—he granted the 
use of the Cathedral at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances. But as the ball was not, any more than 
the evening concerts, held in the church, the sophisti- 
cation is as plain as it is impertinent. Nevertheless, 
matters looked singularly unpromising. High-Church 
as represented by the Bishop, and Low-Church by 
the Dean, were both of amind. Bishop Ellicott had 
selected festival week to cross “from Lauterbrannen 
over the T'schingel glacier to Kandersteg”—a feat 
which he appears to have accomplished with admira- 
ble success ; Dean Law had gone no one knew where, 
and two of the Canons had followed the example of 
their superior. Gloucester was downhearted, but 
gradually waxed wroth. The local papers contained 
fulminating “leaders,” in which the ecclesiastics were 
treated with but slight respect; while the Pecord 
came in for a goodly and by no means unmerited 
share of obloquy. The only point they would con- 
descend to discuss—and indced the only point worth 
discussion—was whether the performance of sacred 
music in cathedrals was a desecration of those sacred 
edifices, an employment of them, so to say, i” usu 
letitie, This our contemporaries indignantly denied, 
strengthening their argument with the words of a 
canon of the Church, known and respected for his 
devotion to phe interests of the festivals :—‘“No pulpit 
eloquence eVer moved the hearts of the multitude like 
the music of the Mess/ah; no picture of the immortal- 
ity of the soul from preacher’s lips has caused the 
tears of thousands to start like the singing of the love- 
ly air, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ ” 

” But these drawbacks were not all that made antic- 
ipation gloomy. Since the last meeting of the Choirs, 
at Hereford, (1864), Mr. Amott, organist of Here. 
ford Cathedral and for many years conductor of the 
Festival, had died. Hiv successor was Dr. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley from Winchester—a famous musi- 
cian, it is true, but remarkable, if report was to be re- 
lied on, no less for eccentricity than for talent. The 
arrangements of Dr. Wesley, for the musical part of 
the Festival were criticized in anything but favorable 
terms, ‘That he had made one er two very scrious 
blunders could hardly be denied. His greatest mis- 
take was in dispensing with the services of a tenor in- 
comparably the greatest singer in oratorio we possess, 
and with those of a contralto who, long as she has 
been before the public, is still confessedly unequalled 
in her line. The tenor was Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
contralto Madame Sainton Dolby. In place of the 
first, Dr. Wesley had engaged Dr. Gunz, from Her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre—an artist untried in oratorio and 
nnacquainted with the English language ; in place of 
the last, he had secured two young ladies of whom 
nobody knew anything. Then Dr, Wesley enter- 
tained peculiar notions of conducting—traditions of 
a certain festival at Hereford, which he had directed 
thirty years ago, while organist of Hereford’ Cathe- 
dral, ‘True, he could scarcely prove a worse conduc- 
tor than his immediate predecessor, Mr. Amott, the 
least competent of the three local organists who have 
so long presided respectively over the mectings of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester; but from a 
recluse since thirty years, who now came forward 
with an inexperienced baton, at the caprice of an ob- 
stinate will, nothing very good was to be expected. 
Thus, in the belief of many. the Gloucester Festival 
of 1865 was not only to be the last, but, in an artistic 
sense, the least satisfactory ever given. But /’omme 
propose et Dieu dispose; the actual results showed the 
reverse of what had been anticipated. As the festi- 
val gradually advanced the croakers were gradually 
silenced ; and the upshot was that the 142nd meeting 
of the Choirs—if, judged from a musically critical 
point of view, not one of the most unexceptionally 
creditable on record—turned out at any rate better 
than had been ezpected, while in a commercial sense 
it was wonderfully prosperous. 

As matters mended, a more cheerful and indeed a 
more charitable view began to be taken of everything 
and everybody. Bishop Ellicott’s London labors, us 
one of the Lords Spiritual, had been severe, and he 
needed repose and change of scene ; so he left Glon- 
cester and “did” the glacier. Moreover, the Bishop 
had never declined to preach the Charity Sermon, but 
had merely requested that he might not be asked to 
preach it. As for Dean Law, not only had he grant- 
ed the use of his Cathedral (the Record and the 
‘freeze’? were no longer hinted at), but placed his 
deanery in charge of Lord Ellenborough, who was 



































spending 150/. a day in dispensing hospitality. To 
conclude, the Dean had never harbored a thought of 
withholding the Cathedral, or he would have consid- 
ered it his duty to apprise the organist and conduc- 
tor, Dr. Wesley, of his intention—inasmuch as the 
abolition of the music meetings would so considera- 
bly diminish that gentleman’s professional emolu- 
ments as to make him chary of abandoning his old 
post at Winchester, for another not otherwise much 
more honorable or much more profitable, at Glouces- 
ter. The Dean of Chichester, who preached at the 
Cathedral on the Sunday after the festival, did not, 
of course, enter into explanations such as these ; but 
he is reported to have uttered something from the 
pulpit about “anonymous assassins” (or words to 
that effect), which in the minds of many of his hear- 
ers set things all to rights. It little matters, howev- 
er, what influence may have caused the change of 
tone in certain quarters, The Dean of Chichester, if 
he really made use of such an expression, could not 
have meant that the Record allowed “anonymous as- 
sassins’’ to make unscrupulous use of its columns ; 
and so the observation may be accepted as against 
those journals which, taking the Record as authority, 
wrote accordingly. Enongh that the festival has 
proved a great success, and that at present there is 
no idea of it being the last. 





Crispino e la Comare. 


In the correspondence of the London Orchestra we 
find the following account of the first production in 
Paris of the comic opera which Maretzck has import- 
ed for the delectation of the New York opera-goers. 


PARIS, APRIL 11, 1865. 


“Crispino ela Comare,”’ opera buffa in three acts, 
libretto by Piave, and music by the brothers Lnuivi 
and Frederico Ricci, was produced at the Theatre 
Italien last week, and met with great success. For 
some time past the repertoire of this theatre has been 
confined to horrible snbjects; and though a good 
murderous piece every now and then is agreeable, and 
affords healthy excitement, still an indigestion of 
crime ought to he avoided. To tell ‘the trath, [’m 
sick of the “ Trovatore ;” I’ve no sympathy for Azyce- 
na, that villainous old Bohemian, who appears to 
consider that it’s her mission to “devil” children like 
kidneys. I don’t like consumptive libretti, and think 
an unfortanate girl dying on the stage from what the 
registrar-gencral calls “disease of the respiratory or- 
gens,” the reverse of cheerful. rnani inspires me 
with contempt; and as for Don Silva (who appears, 
from his own account, to have been suffering from 
the effects of a peculiar disease, known to Italian li- 
brettists as “hell in the breast,” /’ inferno nel petto), 
had he insulted me bv offering mea “cup of cold poi- 
son,” T think [should have forgotten my dignity as 
a grand a’ Espagne, and done battle with him like a 
costermonger. Add to the operas already mentioned, 
those of “Zunerezia Borgia,” “Rigoletto,” and “La 
Duchessa di San Giuliano,” and you will, I think, 
admit that my remarks are just; and that the idea at 
one time entertained of establishing the new 
“Morgne,”’underneath the Salle Ventadour,was not so 
idiotic as some people pretend. The scene of M. 
Piave’s opera is laid in Venice. Crispino is a poor 
cobbler in a bad way, and has no fortune but his debts. 
His wife, Annetta, does his best to aid him, and sells 
“x hundred songs for a penny,” in the streets of 
“Venezia la bella.” Their efforts to arrive at that 
difficult result known as making both ends meet, are 
useless ; and Crispino in despair determines to com- 
mit suicide. He is about to throw himself into a well, 
when a lady rises from it and stops him = This lady 
(La Comare) is not, as you would perhaps imagine, 
Truth, who is said to have taken up her residence at 
the bottom of the well, and to find the prospect 
cheerful, We knew that at once from her costume, 
which was grey and ample, while the above-mention- 
ed person’s is like Cramer & Co.—Limited. Who 
she really is will be known to those whose persever- 
ance and long suffering will permit them to read my 
letter to the end. Za Comare, who seems to be a 
very good sort of fellow, gives Crispino a purse of 
gold, and offers to set him up in business as a doctor. 
Crispino hesitates at first; but his new acquaintance 
tells him that all he has to do in treating his patients, 
is to look about him, and if he sees her near them, 
they will die ; but ifshe does not appear they are sure 
to recover, and he may order what remedy he pleases. 
He then accepts, and Za Comare, fearless of damp, 
returns to her most unpleasant abode. 

In Act IT. we find our friend in the exercise of his 
profession, An unfortunate mason has rolled from 
a house-top, and, being condemned by the faculty, is 
brought to Crispino to see if there is any chance of life 
left. After assuring himself that his Commére is ab- 
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sent, he undertakes the cure, and effects it by means 
of a bottle of Bordeanx which he drinks himself. As- 
tonishment of the crowd who ery ‘Un miracle’” 
Crispino’s reputation is made ; patients arrive from 
every part, and he becomes rich. ‘Set a beggar on 
horseback,” and we know where he’ll ride to. Cris- 
pino forgets his old friends; and when his wife 
invites a few of them to a quiet carpet-dance he 
turns them out of the house, and gives his better-half 
a gentle hint, in which a chair takes a prominent part, 
that she had better not “do that again.” Annetia 
seeks refuge in her room; her husband follows her 
to continue hjs chastisement, but is stopped on the 
threshold by Za Comare, who expostulates with him, 
and is received in a very cold-shoulder sort of way. 
In order to bring him to his senses she takes him on 
a short trip to the infernal regions, and the two dis- 
appear. On arriving at their journey’s end, La Co- 
mare shows him a number of crystal vases in which 
are burning lights more or less brilliant. ‘Each of 
these represents a human life. This one which burns 
so ¢learly, is Annetta’s. That beside it, nearly ex- 
tinguished, is yours.” “Can't you take a little oil 
out of my wife’s lamp and pnt it into mine?” asks 
Crispino,who, as you will justly observe, is generous. 
His mysterious companion upbraids him, and on his 
asking who she is, answers ‘Jo son/a Morte!’ at the 
same time showing him her ghastly face: Crispino 
falls at her feet ‘and implores pardon. In a sort of 
vision he sees himself stretched on his bed with his 
family around him assisting at his dying moments ; 
but he begs so hard for half an hour’s grace to bid 
adieu to his wife and children, and makes so_ many 
promises of amendment, that his terrible companion 
relents, and a quick change of scene shows him in his 
own house asleep ona chair, and laboring from the 
effects of a night mare. Annetfa sings the inevitable 
rondo finale, and the curtain falls. 

The brothers Ricci, who composed the music of 
this opera en collaboration (it was first performed at 
Naples in 1836), though not much known on this 
side of the Alps, have written, separately or in part- 
nership, some very charming works. nig, the el- 
der, who died some five years ago in a maison de 
Santé at Prague, was the composer of ‘Un Avventura 
di Scaramuccia” and “Chiara di Rosemberg,”’ both of 
which were very successful, and certain numbers are, 
I think, known in England. His brother, Frederico, 
is the author of “Za Prigione d’ Edimbourg,” and 
“Corrado d’ Altamura.” He is still alive, and was 
for some time director of the Conservatoire at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Nothing can be more agreeable and charm- 
ing than the manner in which the two artists have 
treated the subject of “Crispino.” It is the most ge- 
nial opera buffa we have heard for a long time, and 
deserves a place very near the “‘Barbiere.” The mu- 
sic of the fantastic scenes, particularly of that which 
passes in the infernal regions, is written with wonder- 
ful tact. I tremble when I think of the consequences 
that might have ensued, had the work been given to 
a disciple of the school, a partisan of “/a musique 
réaliste!” From the beginning to the end of the 
opera there was such entrain, so many charming mo- 
tifs, such brilliancy and good writing in the orches- 
tral accompaniment, such a feeling of gniety about 
the whole affair that, all being over, the only word I 
can find to express the general feeling is, that we 
went away “happy.” The most remarkable numbers 
are, an air for soprano in the first act, admirably sung 
by Mile. Vitali; a duet for Crispino and his wife ; 
another soprano air and sextuor in act Il.; a “chan- 
son de la crépe ;” and a eapital quarrelling trio in act 
IIT., which fast is worth the “Pappatace?,” and that’s 
no slight praise. 

The cast was excellent, and included Mesdames 
Vitali (Annetia), Vestri (La Comare), MM. Zucchini 
(Crispino), Brignoli (// Contino), Agnesi (Fabrizio), 
and Mercuriali (// Dottore Mirobolante). The whole 
weight of the piece fell on M. Zucchini, who got 
through his task admirably. His scene with La Co- 
mare in the third act was one of the most remarkable 
pieces of acting we have witnessed for a long time. 
His repentance was played in such a manner that 
one hardly knew whether to feel sorry or langh. He 
is an Italian edition of Robson, and if one of your 
operatic companies should mount the work this year, 
Thave no doubt that he will be as suecessful before 
an English audience as he was here on Tuesday. M. 
Mercuriali played the Dottore Mirobolante very well 
indeed, and was deservedly encored for the way in 
which he sang his phrase of the quarrelling trio men- 
tioned above. M..Acnesi had but little to do, but 
did that little well. M. Brignoli, being either out of 
voice, or out of temper, on account of the little im- 
portance of the part of the Contino,was nearly as blue 
as the “Saphir.” 
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Rossini. 
(From the Oneida Circular.) 

Rossini is the prince of melodists. He seldom 
awes us with his majesty, or melts our hearts with his 
pathos; but he bewitches and captivates us by his lav- 
ish vitality and exuberance of spirits. His melodies 
seem so spontaneous and effortless that they impress 
the listener rather as a production of nature than of 
art. They are like the caroling of birds on a spring 
morning, perfectly joyous, happy and unconstrained, 
and full of a careless ease and abandon which is as 
fascinating as itis unapproachable. 

If Rossini has a fault, it is, that he is'too uniformly 
gay. It is his nature, and we will not complain of it, 
nor indeed have we any disposition to do so; yet we 
cannot always laugh, and there are seasons when our 
appetites crave a more substantial aliment. Rossini’s 
music impresses us as the outpouring of a nature that 
has never known a sigh ora tear: he is a delightful 
associate in our sunny moods, but at other times we 
turn from him and seek the companionship of those 
who have loved and labored and sorrowed, and whose 
rhythm is more in anison with the soberer pulsations 
of the great human heart. 

Rossini may be considered the founder of the Ital- 
ian school of music. Although he has very little of 
the sentimentality which now prevails, the somewhat 
florid and sensuous character of his‘music was devel- 
oped by his imitators and successors into that combi- 
nation of ornament with affectation of feeling, which 
is so prominent in some of the later Italian compo- 
ers. Rossini broke at a bound through the formali- 
ty and stiffness of the old schools, and evolved a new 
and free style of music, which speedily won the admi- 
ration of all Europe. Even his enemies could not 
withhold their applause from the daring genius who 
was not afraid to cast aside conventional ttammels, 
and give unrestrained utterance to nature. 

Many of the operas of Rossini are as popular now 
as ever, and seem destined to hold their place on the 
stage for at least another generation. Of these, the 
principal are Tancredi, L’ Italiana sn Algieri, the Bur- 
ber of Seville, Otello, Cenerentola, Il Turco in Italia, 
La Gazza Ladva, La Donna dell: Lago, and William 
Tell. The latter of these is the most clevated and se- 
rious of any, and abounds in superb melody and mas- 
terly instrumentation, The Barber of Seville is prob- 
ably the best comic opera in existence, not excepting 
the Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, and is a favorite wher- 
ever operatic music is cultivated. 

The overtures to Rossini’s operas are master-pieces 
in their way, and are much esteemed by orchestral 
conductors, and others, for concert music, on account 
of their fire and vivacity. The best of these are the 
overtures to Tuncredi, the Barber of Seville, Il Turco 
in Italia, Gazza Ladra, and William Pell. 

Rossini is less successful in his more serious music. 
His guasz opera, Moxé in Egitto, or Moses in Egypt, 
althoagh full of beautiful melody, can hardly be con- 
sidered a sufficiently elevated treatment of a scriptu- 
ral subject. The same may be said of his Slabat 
Mater—an ecclesiastical subject, which is treated in a 
somewhat operatic manner ; but in spite of these in- 
congruities the music is always pleasing, and if we 
can but ignore or forget the libretto, our enjoyment 
will be unalloyed Even his serious musie is far from 
being wholly inappropriate. The Cujus Animam, 
from his Stabat Mater, is a fine specimen of elevated 
and stately melody, and would hardly be out of place 
[?] in an oratorio of Handel. , 

Rossini has given us but little of such music, how- 
ever, and we may consider it as exceptional with him, 
rather than normal. His chosen mood is, as we have 
said, gay and lightsome, and sobriety seems to oppress 
and chill him. 

Rossini is yet living in Paris, at the age of seventy- 
three. He has composed little music during the past 
thirty years, refusing the most tempting offers from 
an unwillingness to endanger his reputation by the 
possible production of inferior works. He is said to 
be, what we should infer from the character-of his 
music, “ a genial, well-preserved old gentleman, full 
of anecdotes and reminiscences of musical. history in 
Enrope during the:past half-century.” It is said, in 
illustration of his wonderful facility of melodic com- 
position, that, on the eve of the production of his ope- 
ra of Zancredi, the prima donna refused to sing one 
of the leading solos, declaring that it was too difficult. 
As time was precious, Rossini immediately set to 
work, and in ten minutes produced the beautiful aria, 
“Di tanti palpiti,’” which will endure as long as mu- 
sic lasts. 

The function of Rossini in music is like that of 
Hood or Lamb in letters—to please, rather than to 
elevate or instruct. That in this he is eminently 
successful, no one will deny. The abundance and 
richness of his melodies tender him easily apprecia- 
ble by ordinary culture, while his inimitable spright- 
liness and grace commend alike to the virtuoso and 
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the amateur. He is no Handel, and yet he will out- 
last [7] Handel, for he is more nearly within the 
range of common sympathy. He wins us away from 
care and pain, the wear and tear of every-day life, 
and bids us enjoy ourselves and be merry. He 
changes many a sigh into a smile, and dispels many 
a tear-drop which would gather in our’ eyes. He is 
the apostle of the gospel of beatitude—always clear, 
fresh, and happy, never mournful, never repining, but 
unceasingly tempting men to look from cloud to sun- 
shine, and from night to day. 








Meagre and dry indeed are the last month’s re- 
ports of musical doings in Europe. 


Alfred Mellon’s concerts elosed with 
To show what a rich va- 


Lonpon. 
the month of September. 
riety of classical music is given in these popular 
“Promenade Concerts” at Covent Garden Theatre 
(and with a great orchestra of some 80 of the best 
musicians of London), we cite a few more paragraphs 
from the 7imes. 


Since we last spoke of these thriving entertain- 
ments there have been, to employ the conventional 
phraseology; an “Italian Night” and a “Mozart 
Night.” The Italian programme was full of good 
things. It began with the overture to. Nourmahal, a 
work produced during Spontini’s reign as conductor 
of the Royal Opera at Berlin, and which grew out of 
a ballet on the same subject; entitled Lallah Rookh. 
This overture, lengthy, melodious, and gorgeously 
instrumented, is clearly an imitation of Rossini’s 
more spontaneous and symmetrically wrought-out 
orchestral prelude to Semiramide. In effective con- 
trast with this was the overture to Cherubini’s Anac- 
réon—Anacréon, ou l’ Amour Fugitif, the twenty-fourth 
dramatic work of the magnificent Florentine compo- 
ser, produced at the Théatre Feydeau in 1803, not 
long after the more celebrated Deus Journées, and six 
years after Médée. The overture to Anacréon, one of 
the most original and brilliant pieces of its kind, is, 
thanks to the Philharmonic Society, who gave it at 
their very first concert, in 1813, at the Argyll Rooms, 
and with whom it has always remained a stockpicce, 
tolerably familiar to London amateurs of classical 
music. The splendid Guillaume Tell of Rossini com- 
pleted a triad of overtures as unlike to each other as 
conld be imagined, and therefore the better fitted to 
be placed in one and the same programme. Perhaps 
it would have been wiser to pnt the Guillaume Tell 
—-as the most showy—last, instead of second ; but, 
as all three were admirably played, the order of suc- 
cession was of comparatively small significance. In 
addition to the overtures, there was the vigorous and 
characteristic March of Israelites, from Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio, Li, given with extraordinary spirit, and 
loudly encored. 

Ernst’s extremely difficult and highly-interesting 
fantasia on the March and “Willow-song” in Rossi- 
ni’s Otello was played with surprising” mechanical 
dexterity, united to genuine artistic feeling, by the 
gifted young violinist, Mr. Carrodus, who was unan- 
imously called back at the end of his performance ; 
the famous duet for basses, from Bellini’s 7 Puritani, 
“Suoni la tromba,” was performed on the ophicleide 
and euphonium, with singularly good effect, by those 
excellent professors, Messrs. Hughes and Phasey--a 
horn obb/igato part, for C. Harper, who has known 
few rivals on that instrument, materially enriching 
the effect ; and Ricci’s barcarole, “Sulla poppa del 
mio brik,” was sung by Signor Ferranti. 

There still remains, however, to notice one of the 
salient features of the “Italian Night’’--we mean the 
re-appearance of Mile. Carlotta Patti, so great a fa- 
vorite last season, and who bids fair to become even 
a greater favorite now. The reception awarded to 
Mile. Carlotta Patti was most enthusiastic, and the 
air selected for her, “O luce di quest’ anima,” from 
Donizetti’s Zinda di Chamouni, was sung twice, in 
obedience to the emphatically expressed desire of the 
audience. This clever lady’s vocalization exhibits 
all those inviting characteristics, all those original 
embellishments and tours de force, that have hitherto 
made it so acceptable. In the second part-Mlle. Patti 
introduced a waltz by Franz Abt called “Il Sogno,” 
with which her hearers were so greatly pleased that 
they again summoned her back to the orchestra,when 
she further charmed their ears with the qnaintest 
conceivable delivery of our popular old ballad ‘““Com- 
in’ through the rye.” 

“The “Mozart Night” was equally satisfactory. 
The @ minor symphony—which in impassioned ear- 
nestness and continuously flowing melody has never 





been surpassed, rarely approached ; the seldom heard 
overture to La Clemenza di Tito—the last piece of 
the kind, excepting the incomparable Die Zauberfléte, 
that Mozart gave to the world ; the genial and dash- 
ing pianoforte sonata in D (No. 7), exceedingly well 
played by Mlle. Marie Krebs ; and the adagio from 
the concerto for clarinet, recently introduced by Dr. 
Wylde at the New Philharmonic Concerts—again 
intrusted to Mr. Lazarus, whose tone, phrasing, and 
execution were alike perfect, composed the instru- 
mental part of the selection. Signor Ferranti sang 
“Non piu andrai,”’ and Mlle. Carlotta Patti the two 
grand airs of Astrafiammante, Queen of Night—the 
last of which she was uproariously called upon to re- 
peat. The same compliment was paid her in the 
miscellaneous part of the concert, when she joined 
Signor Ferranti in a duet from Donizetti’s Elisir 
Amore. On both occasions—the “Italian Night” and 
the“ Mozart Night’’—the house was literally crammed 
from roof to base. So much the better for genuine 
art. 

The concert on Saturday was,made more than 
usually attractive by the first appearance of the emi- 
nent violinist, Herr Wieniawski, whose truly won- 
derful execution of his own funtasia, entitled Airs 
Russes—in which all the difficulties of modern fiddle 
“virtuosity” are unsparingly heaped together—com- 
pletely electrified the audience. M. Wieniawski, who 
never played with greater fire and animation, was 
rapturously received and encored amid a storm of 
applause, 

On Monday we had a curious prograrime—made 
up of Schumann, Wagner, Meyerbeer, and Spohr 
(Mr. Mellon must be a bit of a wag); and on Thurs- 
day a second “Mendelssohn Night.” Good. 

Sept. 16.—Signor Bottesini made his first appear- 
ance on Wednesday evening, supplying the place 
left vacant by M. Wieniawski, whose engagement 
terminate] on Tuesday. The celebrated contra-basso 
played as marvellously as ever and created an im- 
mense sensation in two pieces of his own composi- 
tion, “Adelaida,”’ accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mlle. Krebs, and fantasia on Za Sonnambula. Mile. 
Carlotta Patti remains the vocalist par excellence, and 
Mile. Krebs is undisturbed at the piano. Mr. George 
Perren has been singing throughout the week. On 
Thursday a second “Beethoven Night” was given, 
and a “night ” devoted to Louis Spohr is announced 
for Monday, when the ‘ Power of Sound ” Sym- 
phony will be performed. Next Thursday a “Mozart 
and Mendelssohn ” concert. 

The Royal English Opera was to open on the 
22nd inst. with Meyerbeer’s LZ’ Africaine —The Abbé 
Liszt, it is said, will visit London in May next, for 
the purpose of conducting his Mass composed ex- 
pressly for the opening of the New Church of the 
Carmelites at Kensington —An Autumn Festival 
of the Metropolitan Schools was held at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. 
There were 5,000 singing children, and an audience 
of 18,000. The first half of the programme was 
sacred, the second secular. A writer says: 


Particularly noteworthy as an example of syooth 
steady singing (although not coming in for so large 
a share of applause as many other pieces) was the 
execution of the chorale from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
“ark, arise, a voice is calling.” The erameration 
of the choruses redemanded will best show what 
found most favor in the eyes, or rather the ears of 
the audience—‘Hosanna” “Home, sweet home,” 
“At the night raven’s dismal voice,” “The Men of 
Harlech.” The vocal performances were relieved by 
the boys of the Duke of York’s School, whose play- 
ing would do credit to many a regimental band of 
far higher pretensions. The magnificent weather, 
the lovely aspect of the Palace, the freshness of the 
children’s voices, and the sight of their genuine ap- 
preciation of their visit to the Crystal Palace, ren- 
dered this day a remarkably enjoyable one to all 
around. 

Hannover.—The king George V., says one of 
our German exchanges, has lately composed an Ital- 
ian Opera, “The Hermit of the Peloponnesus,” 
which is in preparation for performance. To this 
end he has engaged an Italian troupe at a cost of 
20,000 thalers, King George, born in 1819, is not 
only a composer, but an intelligent writer upon mu. 
sic, and above all a zealous protector of Art. His 
love for music appeared at a very early age, and he 
began to take lessons on the piano in his seventh 
year ; from 1829 to 1833 Dulcken in London was the 
prince’s teacher ; from 1835 to 1837 he studied com- 
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position nnder Greulich and Kiizken in Berlin. Re- 
turning to Hannover he at first occupied himself with 
the piano; afterwards with composing songs. A 
little hook, “Reflections upon Music,” gives proof 
of his manifold scientific and esthetic studies. 

Joachim and his wife, having returned from their 
suecessful season in France and England, will con- 
tinne to make their home in Hannover until the 
Spring, when they will leave the residenz forever. 
‘One of the journals says, the good burgesses of this 
small capital are somewhat surprised that Italian 
musie should be thus suddenly distinguished in a 
place hitherto considered the home par excellence of 
German music, which was rather ostentatiously pat 
ronized, and adds ; 


His Majesty the King will then, perhaps, discover 
how foolish he was to part with an artist like Joachim, 
whose presence was the sole fact which caused the 
greater portion of non-Germanie Enrope to recollect 
there was such a town as Hannover ir existence. 

Of Joachim’s successor we read « “Jean Bott, hith- 
erto in Meiningen, has been appointed Court-Kapell- 
meister and Chamber-virtuoso to the King of Han- 
nover, and has already betaken himself to the resi- 
denz. The salary is the highest paid to any Kapell- 
meister in Germany, namely, 2.000 thalers the first 
year, and 3,000 afterwards. As violinist, Joachim 
has a greatewtame than Bott; but the latter is known 
among artists as an unsurpassable Spohr-player ; yet 
he plays not only Spohr, but the whole classical and 
modern violin literature—Paganini not excepted.” 

TIESBADEN.—Theodore Eisfeldt, the esteemed 
conductor for many years of the New York Philhar 
monic Concerts, has been appointed Kapellmeister 
to the Duke of Nassau and has entered on his duties. 
He will there find our old Boston Conductor, Henri 
Schmidt, for a townsman. 
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Concerts. 
MADAME PAREPA. 

The interesting concerts, for which Boston is 
indebted to Mr. Bateman and the artists bronght 
by him from London, closed almost immediately 
after our last issue; yet we were only able to 
chronicle the first period of them, so to speak, to- 
wit the ante-cornet period. ° Mr. Levy was the 
great card whsch the shrewd manager had been 
holding in reserve. The first four concerts, which 
we in*tome sort described, were made up of ar- 
tistic materials: a very admirable singer (though 
not one of great inspirations, or one whose song 
goes so to the heart as that of many less accom- 
plished), a violinist who makes the impression of 
genius and is perhaps the most interesting artistic 
character that has come among us for some years; 
a pianist, of thorough classical culture and rare 
intelligence, as well as skill, for his age; and an 
orchestra :—these made up together a concert 
which a cultivated taste could enjoy, the selec- 
tions being in the main good, though mingled 
with some clap-trap. There was at least a pleas- 
ant artistic unity in these elements. But now 
comes in a new element, something purely ad 
captandum, a perfect patent reaper of applause, 
therefore grateful to the managerial heart, which 
has its own standard by which to rate the value 
of an artistic effort, namely by counting and 
measuring the plaudits; that being the best art 
which can set the most hands in motion with most 
vehemence and pertinacity ; hence “J? Baccio” is 
better than the greatest aria of Mozart; the lit- 
tle encore piece for the violin which pecps all the 
time in altissimo, (and which the young rogues 








who play it distinguish, among themselves, hy the | 


title of “Chicken up a tree !”), better than Bach’s 
Chaconne or Beethoven’s Concerto; and an ex- 
traordinary solo on a cornet, better than Syvm- 
phony or Sonata even by the Shakespeare of 
music, whose misfortune it may have been to 
have flourished in the days of straight-out, 
honest trumpets, and before this double-tongued 
valved imitator had opened a more glorious field 
for genius. The purpose of the introduction of 
the Cornet into these concerts was not to add to 
their artistic completeness, but, at the risk of se- 
riously disturbing that, to increase their attraction 
for that larger public who are more delighted 
with a strange feat than with real beauty and ex- 
pression. 

Great was the fame of Mr. J. Levy, of Covent 
Garden orchestra, “the greatest cornet-au-piston 
player in the world,” and great the crowd at the 
fifth concert, Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, when he 
first gave a public sample of his quality in the 
Music Hall (some favored ones had already gone 
crazy with delight after a private hearing). He 
came, he blew, he conquered. Such Jericho 
blasts, alternated with such tender, melancholy 
cantabile: such ringing trumpet tones. suddenly 
snbduing themselves to caper through the mazes 
of a waltz, and thrid a labyrinth of florid varia- 
tions, as if it were a flute or fiddle; such trills, 


fioriture, double-tonguings accurate as clock work, 


echoes, and grotesque Carnival of Venice imita- 
tions, such mingling of technical virtuosity and 
sentimentality,—what novelty-loving crowd could 
resist it ? Those who were not edified, could be 
amused at the drollery of the phenomenon. We 
could readily believe it the greatest cornet play- 
ing in the world (if that were any comfort for 
such interruption of a concert). Certainly the 
performance was wonderful; the execution as 
nearly perfect as we can conceive of; the variety 
of effects produced surpassing all that we ever 
could expect, or desire, from such an instrument. 
The certainty and graceful facility with which 
all was done gave that pleasure which we always 
have in the artificial part of art, while we think 
it only fair to reserve the term Art for things of 
higher meaning, for something more like poetry, 
Is there not_a broad distinction, one of kind rath- 
er than degree, between the utmost perfection of 
any gymnastic or technical feats and the mind’s 
creationsin the sphere of poetry and what we call 
the Fine Arts, including music? But the mass 
of a promiscuous audience at any time are carried 
away by a rare display of technical skill, espec- 
ially where an inferior instrument is made to 
seem to do the work more native and congenial 
to better instruments, as brass the work of reeds 
or strings. So when the less musical part of the 
crowd (the part who make most noise when they 
are pleased) heard the cornet singing the “Ex- 
ile’s Lament” with all the sentimental tone and 
agonizing stress of an Italian tenor nursed in the 
school of Verdi, it thought there never was an 
instrument so touching and so searching in its 
tone, or artist so inspired with feeling; and when 
it came to the * Whirlwind Polka,” of course there 
was a whirlwind of excitement and applause ; and 
again,when the hacknied harlequin of the “Carni- 
val,”turned up in a new form,“in armor of complete 
brass,” yet lithe as ever, some of the original fresh 
charm returned. Besides, there was so much good- 
natured life and jollity about the little man, he so 
seemed to blow his whole soul into his cornet, and 
to beso happily at home in whirlwinds of ap- 
plause, that one could think of him as Beranger’s 
petit homme gris changed into the little man of 
brass, 





Now all this is very well in its place, and when 
one goes to get this sort of thing it is well to “get 
the best,” get Levy if you can. (The New York 
critics, we see, give the preference in tone and 
phrasing to their own Schreiber, while owning 
Levy to be matchless in bravura). But is this 
sort of virtuosity in place in such society as Cho- 
pin’s Larghetto and Impromptu and Mendelssohn’s 
B-minor Cappriccio (capitally played by DANN- 
REUTHER), Spohr’s “Concerto Dramatique,” 
commonly called Scena cantante (next to the 
Chaconne the best of CARL Rosa’s refined, im- 
aginative renderings), and the great Oberon 
scena: “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” (to which 
we have before alluded as one of Mme. PAREPA’S 
grandest efforts)? With the rest of the pro- 
gramme(quite enough, one would think, of sugar- 
plums interspersed among the courses of an ar- 
tistic feast to please the children), J! Bacio, &e.» 
it was in place ; but the rattling of sugar-plums 
was harmless in comparison to such a “whirlwind.’» 
Let us stop a moment here, just by way of paren- 
thesis, to admire the exquisite grace and fluency 
with which Mme. Parepa sang, in French, the 
charming florid air: “Du village voisin” from 
Auber’s Le Serment; and this concludes all that 
we need say about the concert as such.—To re- 
turn to the wonderful cornet: 

Objection first: It was out of place ; it is not 
and cannot be a classical instrument. It does 
not appeal to the same kind of taste, to the same 
mood of mind, as that in which we listen to good 
music. It disturbs and breaks up the sphere, the 
sympathetic quiet atmosphere in which pure mu- 
sical enjoyment is possible. In plain words, in 
the street dialect, which is its own, it raises “too 
much of a row.” It delights crowd and manager 
(who always sit outside of music), but it scatters 
the music; the electro-nervous conditions are’ 
changed, and Beethoven and Mendelssohn can 
no longer telegraph themselves through such a 
medium. When the “house is brought down” in 
that way, we are all jostled out of our musical 
seats and senses. And when the fine-strung vio- 
linist, as we hinted before, comes on, sensitive and 
nervous already perhaps with illness, and now, 
doubly nervous amid all this riot and unmusical 
excitement, awkwardly feeling himself out of 
place with his fine things, how can he do 
justice either to himself or (what he cares more 
about, as he is an artist) to Mendelssohn? 

The tone and feeling of the place Qas been 
changed to that of the circus, and what now have 
Bach and Beethoven to do here? No wonder 


the manager is willing, in grateful exchange for 
the cornet, to send his classical pianist back to 
London. The brass virtuosity raises too much of 
a “whirlwind,’ for the fine flowers of Art to live 
in; the cornet comes in asa disturbing element 
in what was a nice little artistic unity in variety. 

Objection second: We do not like the instru- 
ment (out of the streets). It is a sophisticated 
instrument; in putting on all these airs, in learn- 
ing to do like flutes and violins and singers, it has 
lost its native honest, hearty and decided charac- 
ter; it has no character, and is all imitation, a 
plausible creature of the world. Its basis is the 
old-fashioned trumpet, with its ringing martial 
tone and crackle, its limited scale and limited 
uses, within which it was altogether characteris- 
tic, and most valuable to an orcligstra ; its tone- 
color very positive. Now, with its scale com- 
pleted by the use of valves, and its tone smoothed 
and softened to an unpleasant singing quality, 
and in the hands of variation-playing virtuosos 
become an imitator of the finer solo instruments, 
it beats all snob-dom and shoddy-dom by the man- 
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ner in which it dresses itself out and the ease with 
which it apes the airs of good society. We hear 
its quality of tone admired in sentimental strains. 
But to our ear, however smooth and soft, howev- 
er swelled with thrilling stress and diminished to 
a murmur, it is still a mongrel, artificial, vulgar 
tone; in abjuring the trumpet, its nobler birth- 
right, it seems always trying to refine upon the 
fish-horn. We know not how to describe the im- 
pression which its singing tone makes on us; but 
if such a thing were possible as a modern Verdi 
tenor quality of voice carried up into the so- 
prano register, we can imagine a similar result; a 
strange, ambiguous, hermaphroditic sort of tone, 
very sentimental, never sympathetic; nor on the 
other hand manly, because just that quality it has 
been schooling itself to put away. Then again it 
betrays itself into queer retributions; the “old 
Adam” will come back, most unexpectedly and 
malapropos sometimes ; for instance, in the grac- 
ing of these sentimental arias with little orna- 
ments and foriture, just there, where all should 
be fine and delicate, the old original crackle, 
coarse and loud, breaks out with most bizarre ef- 
fect’; the tendrils are thicker than the main 
stock of the vine. 

It is less offensive when it comesto mere bra- 
vura; runs, variations, trills, staccato, double- 
tonguing, and all that, it does curiously and ac- 
curately enough in the hands of such a player, if 
it were only better worth the doing, and not 
just as good or better upon easier instruments. 
Mere virtuosity is not Art, though Art has use 
for much of it. Therefore we have spoken of Mr. 
Levy as a great curiosity, rather than as a great 
artist. We suppose a man may be an artist and 
play the cornet; but we do not believe a man 


who is an artist in his soul (for that means poet,- 


mind) can find all his aspirations satisfied in such 
an instrument; he may devote his life to it, what 
he wins from it will be virtuosity, not Art. 


We pass now to the remaining concerts.—In the 
sixth, the orchestra played the overtures to Freyschiitz 
and La Gazza Ladra. Mme. Parepa sang Casta 
Diva in a sustained, finished, noble style, not taking 
the heart captive ; the Gounod Serenade again, in 
place of Handel’s “Let the bright Seraphim” (parts 
mislaid), the Dinorah Shadow Song, and, if we recol- 
lect right, a charming little German Lied (in Ger- 
man), Mr. Dannreuther played the first movement 
of Beethoven’s C-minor Concerto again, a “Gondo- 


liera” by Liszt and Valse in C-sharp minor by Cho-. 


pin, all masterly renderings. Mr. Rosa played the 


Adagio and Rondo of the Mendelssohn Concerto; 
fine and pure, but feebler in tone than usual, with 
less breadth and dan, for where were he and Men- 
delssohn amid the furore following “Alexis” on the 
Cornet! What has an artist to do with a furore? 
That’s the manager’s affair. Does the slave own her 
own beauty? Rosa also played Ernst’s Elegie. A- 
lexis also blew the “Whirlwind.” 

On Saturday a Matinée, without Parepa, but 
Alexis made amends forall ; certainly the children, 
older ones too, were very much delighted, and he 
looked very happy to delight them. Dannreuther 
and Rosa played some nice selections, (Chopin, Men- 
delssohn Songs without Words, Vieuxtemps Fantas- 
ia, &.), and the old Church air of Stradella, together. 
with effective organ part by Mr. W iicox. 

Saturday Evening, Oct. 14: The last of these 
pleasant concerts, more crowded than ever, and every- 
thing applauded. Mme. Parepa sang “Hear ye 
Israel !”’ a noble selection, and in the noblest style 
that we remember to have heard it, with the excep- 
tion of the Lind and Tietjens ; it lacked their inspi- 
ration, their soul-penetrating quality, but it was large 
in voice and manner, and very admirable singing. 
Her Ah non credea, and Ah non giunge illustrated 
still farther her varied wealth as an-interpreter of so 
many great and graceful kinds of song, and was 





indeed one of her best performances. She flung a 
parting kiss (// Bacio) to her admirers, but was 
called out to repeat it at “Five o’clock in the ntorn- 
ing,” and so ended the first series of a remarkable 
concert singer’s triumphs at the “hub.” Rosa played 
a brilliant Scherzo Cappriccioso by his Leipsic master, 
David, in his best style. Ile also told (as French 
musical critics say) the touching old ballad of ‘Auld 
Robin Gray” upon the strings, with such pure, sweet, 
simple pathos as no mere virtuoso can command, 
and closed with that peeping little Cuprice Fantasti- 
que which he has made so popular. Health and sue- 
cess everywhere to the gifted and sincere young ar- 
tist ! The same to his friend Dannrcuther, who this 
time played Weber’s “‘Jnvitation” better than before, 
and who throughout has made the impression of one 
remarkably intelligent, earnest and accomplished in 
his art. We wish we had the influence of these two 
young men added to the right side here in Boston ; 
but the pianist has chosen London, whither he is on 
his way back, and the violinist is to be Kapellmeister 
in his native Hamburg. Whenthe Bateman troupe 
revisit us may we not hear him lead a Quartet ? 

Mr. Levy seemed to us particularly happy in the 
choice of ‘Una voce poco fa’ for a vocal cornet solo ; 
we hardly think Rossini would have quarrelled with 
him, bnt would have been pleased to recognize his 
own, one of his arch, bright, wilful children, even in 
that dress. Of course there had to be a Carnival 
and a Whirlwind for. this prophet to depart in as he 
came. The overtures were two of the most genial 
light ones ; Auber’s “Bronze Horse” and Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives ;” and this we mention more for the 
sake of a last grateful allusion to Mr. THEODORE 
Tuomas, the quiet and efficient conductor. 

Oratorio. “THe Creation.” The Handel & 
Haydn Society of course could not let the presence 
of such a singer as PAREPA pass without seeking to 
avail themselves of her great aid in one of those ora- 
torios which they stand always ready to bring out. 
The “Creation,” hacknied as it is, was on the whole 
well chosen. Perhaps no other could employ this 
great singer’s powers to better advantage, or suggest 
so little thought of qualities wherein she is not great- 
est. Onno occasion have we heard her with so much 
pleasure throughout. The music, cheerful, whole- 
some, natural and graceful, never deep in feeling, 
seemed just to suit her voice and nature. The melo- 
dy was all fresh, clear, telling, elegant in her sustain- 
ed artistic rendering ; in the trios and the high obbii- 
gato passage work cresting the top waves of some of 
the choruses, the voice revelled in sunshine. ‘On 
mighty pens” was only second to Jenny Lind, whose 
fervor it lacked, nor can we yet accept that frill. 
“With verdure clad’? might be sung more tenderly, 
but it is not often better sung. 

Even the Adam and Eve business, which always 
bored us, was made healthy.and alive for once 
through this ladv’s singing. Indeed she infused life 
into the whole Oratorio. Mr. Rupo._rnsen, who 
tcok the bass parts at short notice, mastered the task 
remarkably well and sung like an artist as he is, his 
voice answering better than we could expect even in 
those deepest tones. Mr. Hazi.ewoon’s tenor was rath- 
er dry at times, but he made his markin the air “ In 
native worth” and achieved all creditably. The 
choruses went with spirit generally, if not found just 
then in their best state of drill. The organ gave sup- 
port with tact and understanding under Mr. Lane’s 
hands, and Mr. Zerrann did contrive to muster a 
more than passable orchestra in spite of the “ fifty 
musicians ” at the Boston Theatre. It was pleasant 
to see Rosa and Thomas working in the ranks with 
the first violins ; it is artist-like to love to help out 
the whole. 


_— 


Miss Atice Durton’s “maiden concert” (Piano- 
forte Soirée ) occured at Chickering’s rooms last 
Saturday evening. This young girl of thirteen, who 
came from the West two years ago with a musical 
talent that had been growing up wild, with no sure 
direction, and who has since been studying with Mr. 
Lang, and eagerly listening to the best music, is now 
really an accomplished pianist, in technical facility 
quite remarkable. The best of it is, that she has 
taken good counsel and seems to feel the force of it : 
she makes virtuosity secondary and is chiefly devo- 
ted to the study of good music. She aims to be a 
classical artist, as her programme showed. 

The performance showed the earnest aim to he re- 
warded. The Beethoven C-minor Trio, in spite of a lit- 
tle lack of self-possession in the opening, went brilliant- 
ly and smoothly through, and it is no slight task ; ac- 
cent and expression were generally good, though if 
she have a fault often noticeable, it is a habit of pound- 
ing too heavily where accent should be marked ;—but 
thie may have been owing in some degree to the over- 
anxiety of such a debut. The last two movements were 





very nicely played. The Bach fugue C-sharp ran away 
with her a little in tempo, but it was clear and fluent 
to a degree that some older concert-players might 
envy; so too the agitated B-minor Lied of Mendels- 
sohn. The Schumann and Chopin epieces showed 
that she had listened well, and nearly caught the 
sense and feeling, when she has heard them played 
by masters. The “Auf Fliiyeln” transcription did not 
seem to us félicitous as a composition; it was excel- 
lent taste in the young lady to answer the recal) with 
the little first Prelude of Bach (senza Gounod), which 
was about her nicest piece of plaving ; it had all that 
quiet, which she must study to attain in more trying 
and exciting pieces before her art will be perfect. Into 
all the depth and subtle shades of feeling of the 
“Moonlight Sonata” we could not expect her to en- 
ter fully, nor to breast the mighty sea of passion in 
the last movement like a strong swimmer Beethoven; 
but she certainly brought out a great deal of its beaw- 
ty, and it is a thing to play better and better as one 
gets experience. 


Messrs. Scnuttze and Frirs gave good aid in the 
Trio, and Mr. Lane turned over the leaves with anx- 
ious and we dare say proud interest in his pupil. 
The audience was not so large as we could have 
wished, but it contained some of the most musical 
persons, and the impression made on critical artists, 
as well as on friends and willing public, was highly 
favorable to the young player. Her appearance is 
interesting and she cannot fail to have valuable sym- 
pathy so long as she perseveres in so good a path. 





Rocuester, Oct. 16.—In the afternoon and even- 
ing of the 5th inst., we were favored with two public 
performances upon the-organ in the Central church, 
by Mrs. Fronock, she being in town on a brief so- 
cial visit. The programme on both occasions was 
made up from the selections heretofore named by you 
as having been played by her upon the Music Hall 
Organ, including the Toccata in F, and the great G- 
minor fugue of Bach, Sonatas Nos. 1 and 4 of 
Mendelssohn, and the Hallelujah chorus. The lesser 
pieces comprised a beautiful Adagio for the Organ by 
Merkel, also transcriptions from Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. She played Mr. Paine’s “Stur Spangled 
Banner’ in the afternoon programme : in the evening 
it was called for again. The finale was especially 
admired. Yon said it was “handsome” for an or- 
ganist to play the productions of his contemporaries, 
Is it not as handsome in Mr. Paine to allow his un- 
published works to be played by others ! 

The following from the Evening Express, though 
not quite up to the enthusiasm of some privately ex- 
pressed individual opinions, is a fair illustration of 
the impression generally made by her performance. 


Mrs. Fronocx.—There was a good attendance at 
the organ concert last evening, Mrs. Frohock’s play- 
ing fully justifying the commendations which the 
press in Chicago, New York and Boston have given 
her. We had a right to expect from a lady a delica- 
cy of touch and fine expression, (though from one so 
young, not such 2 conception of the great masters as 
Mrs. Frohock evinces). Yet here was not only deli- 
cacy and expression, but the most vigorous* execu- 
tion, when required, both upon the manuals and ped- 
als. The ease and rapidity of the latter was truly 
wonderful. 


On Wednesday evening she entertained a few 
friends with some Piano-forte performances of selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Chopin, at 
the Tey Female Institute, where she was once a 

upil. 
r If Boston is yet in its musical baby-hood, as inti- 
mated in your organ article of the 30th ult., and has 
to be fed with milk (and water?) not being able to 
bear Mr. Paine’s strong meat, what is to be expected 
of the ‘‘world and the rest of mankind” beyond the 
circumference of the “hub ?” 

On Friday and Saturday nights last we had £r- 
nani and Faust by the Ghioni and Susini troupe, with 
which Max Strakosch is supplying the rural opera- 
tic wants. The patronage on both nights must have 
been remunerative. Meagre as an itinerant repre- 
sentation must necessarily be, the ‘audience were evi- 
dently well satisfied with the first night's perform- 
ance, and no doubt would have been equally so with 
the other, but for Susini’s cold, which obliged the 
manager to substitute another d—] after the perform- 
ance commenced, one who neither knew the part nor 
the art (diabolique), for he sang partly in Italian and 
partly in German, and that in the same scene. As 
for the [black] art, he exercised so little of it, they 
did not deem him worthy of any other than a “recon- 
struction” fate at the end, and so he got off free. 

Unlike some, Max strives to do all he promises, al- 
beit an orchestra can hardly be said to be “complete” 
without an oboe and bassoon. T. E. A. 
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_ Two Parera concerts were given in the New York 
Academy of Music last week, each entertainment sup- 
plemented by a few choice dishes of Maretzek Opera 
—as if enoughewere not as good as a feast. Mme. 
Parepa had such a cold that she could not appear at 
all on the second night, and Miss a obligingly 
volunteered at the last moment to take her place. 
Rosa and Dannreuther played, and of course “my 
cornet” blew the house down. The witty Saturday 
Press (welcome revival !) has the following version of 
“Bateman’s last speech in French (when the great 
songstress was ill) —Mlle. Parepa ne parait pas.” 

An exchange which professes to know says that 
Mlle. Parepa receives Trom Mr. Bateman a salary of 
five hundred dollars a weck, and all expenses, includ- 
ing the use of a carriage and one or two servants, 
Iler mother travels with her. 
| Parepa has started on her Western concert tour. 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, &c., is the order of the route. Levy, the 
cornet player, “my cornet,” is likely to be Mr. Bate- 
man’s trump card out there in the musical wilderness. | 
We must commiserate the Kreislerian Leiden of the 
young artist of the violin who has to play against 
that cornet! Dannreuther, the pianist, knows the 
West too well, and knows the cornet, and making 
discretion the better part of valor, has already sailed 
for Europe to resume his excellent position as an ar- 
tist in London. It is said that Parepa will sing again 
in Boston in December, and in the “Messiah” at 
Christmas. Meanwhile, however, her card stands in 
the London musical journals announcing that she will 
return to London in December. 

The London Orchestra of October 7 has the follow- 
ing »—"We understand that the frequent ramors with 
regard to Miss Bateman’s marriage are so far true 
that she has become the wife of an American gentle- 
man—a pianist.” 

German Opera, &c. The New York Weekly Re- 
view says: 

The movements of Mr. Grover are shrouded in 
mystery. We know that he has engaged Mr. and 
Mrs. Himmer, who were not duly appreciated by the 

public of Hanover, where they intended to sing, and 

llessrs. Habelmann, Madame Johannsen, Madame 
Holland, and Mr. Herrmanns. Mr. Grover will 
have to import a new conductor, Mr. Anschiitz hav- 
ing been engaged for six months by Mr. Bateman, 
and Mr. Thomas, the only available and good con- 
ductor of operas, not engaged yet, declining to travel. 
It is to be regretted that no arrangements could be 
made with the brothers Formes—Theodore, William, 
and Carl, who would have been immensely useful and 
valuable to the German opera. Difficulties between 
Mr. Carl Formes and some singers of Mr. Grover’s 
troupe, which are only too fresh in everybody’s mem- 
ory, prevent the possibility of an engagement of 
Messrs. Formes ; but we do not give up all hope yet 
of hearing them in opera during this winter. As the 
matter now stands, the three gentlemen before men- 
tioned will give a couple of concerts in Irving Hall, 
the first to take place on Monday, October 30th. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt about the artistic 
and pecaniary success of & concert tour of Messrs. 
Formes, if the affair is well managed. It is also con- 
te mplated to import a new troupe of German singers 
next yeat, but the qnestion is whether a sufficient 
number of theatres in the different cities will be dis- 
posable. 

Mr. Grau is daily expected in this city with an 
army of singers, and will begin operations as soon as 
possible. Mr. Grau’s troupe consists of the follow- 
ing artists: Prime donne: Mmes. Gazzaniga, Noél 
Guidi, Leonilda Boschetti, Murio Celli. Contralti : 
Mmes. Cash-Pollini, and Olga Olgini. Primi tenori : 
Messrs. Mausiani, Anastasi, Lotti, and Tamaro. 
Bassi: Messrs. Bernardo Pollini and Ladislao Mil- 
ler. Maestro concertante : Giuseppe Sarti. 


—Mr. George F. Root, the popular composer, ap- 
pears to have followed A. Ward’s advice, to “Tet the 
old man have a chance.” THis latest published bal- 
lad is entitled “Sing me to Sleep, Father.”—Daily 
Adv. 

— The Chronique Musicale of Paris has discovered 
a coincidence between the cholera and the produc- 
tion of a new opera by Meyerbeer. In 1832 the epi- 


” 


| 1849 it came with the “Prophéte,” and in 1854 with 
“V’Etoil du Nord.” And now in 1865 we have “’Af- 
ricaine,” and the cholera is on its way. 

—A German paper in New York says: Mme. 
Crara Scuumann, the famous pianist, after enter- 
taining repeated invitations to visit this country on a 
concert tour, in company with the violinist Joachim, 
has finally declined, not wishing to be separated from 
her six children. 

—Camiua Urso, the admired lady violinist, was 
recently reported in London, and has gone to Ger- 
many,intending to study some time with Vieuxtemps 
in Frankfort and then n ake the tour of Europe. 

The organist at the Church of the Advent in this 
city, Mr. Henry Carrer, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing description of the large organ lately removed 
from Williams Hall to that church. It was built by 
Messrs. W. B. D. Simmons & Co., and was always 
considered one of the best of their many excellent 
works : 


1. GREAT ORGAN. 4. PEDAL ORGAN. 


1 Double open Diapason. CCC to F 

2 First open 7 1 Double open Diapason 

3 Second open “ 2 Double Duleiana, 

4 Clarahella. 3 Ophicleide 16 ft. 

5 Stop Diapason Treble. 4 Harmonica, 

is m ass. 

7 Principal. Couplers. 

8 Twelfth. 

9 Fifteenth. 1 Great and Swell. 
10 Ses-quialtra, 3 ranks. © 2 Choir and Swell. 
11 Cornet, wi ise 83 Great and Swell Snu- 
12 Mixture. 3 “ per 8 ve. 

18 Trampet Treble. 4 Pedals and Great. 
14 Trumpet Bass. 5 Pedals and Choir. 
15 Clarion. 6 Pedals Super 8ve. 

2. SWELL ORGAN. 3. CHOIR ORGAN. 

1 Bourdon Treble. 1 Open Diapason. 

2 Doub. Stop D.Bass. 2 Stop Diap. Treble. 
3 Open Diapason. 3 ass. 

4 Stop Diapason. 4 Dulciana. 

5 Dulciana. 5 Principal. 

6 Principal. 6 Twelfth. 

7 Flute. 7 Fifteenth. 

8 Fifteenth. 8 Flute. 

9 Cornet 2 ranks. 9 Cremona: 

10 Trampet. 10 Fagotto. 


11 Clarionet. 

12 Hanthois. 

13 Double Trumpet. 

14 Tremolo. 

Making, together with Pedal Check and Bellows 
Signal, 51 draw stops. 

Design of the case, Mr. Estv. 

Diapering of pipes, Mr. T. D. Morris. 


The Canadians must bea great musical people and 
blessed with angel visits from greater artists than we 
outside barbarians ever heard of. Witness the fol- 
lowing leader in a Kingston paper; the Italics are 


ours: 
Jenin Prume’s Concert. 


To paint the lily, to gild refined gold, are works of 
supererogation. To land Mr. Jehin Prame’s Violin 
plaving is about as futile. He is the srweetest Violin- 
ist that ever lved—his execution is most wonderful, 
while his taste and exquisite musical conceptions 
equal his mastery of the difficult instrament. On 
Tuesday night he again delighted a good and fashion- 
able audience in the City Hall. His playing on this 
occasion was remarkable for every thing that consti- 
tutes a great musician, and the large and attentive 
audience fully understood him and applanded vocifer- 
ously every endeavor he made to please them. Where 
all was good it is hard to discriminate, and individu- 
al taste alone induces us to say that “L’Eligie” at 
the commencement of the second part was the gem 
of the evening, it was so grandly, so delightfully, so 
charmingly played. There was no trick about it, but 
it was semply great beyond imagination. Mr. Jehin 
Prume was recalled several times ; once he played a 
pretty. melody con sordini, and once he gave some va- 
riations almost as wonderfyl as those of the far-famed 
Carnival of Venice. This is probably the last visit 
this celebrated Artist will make to Kingston for many 
years to come. He soon goes to New York and Bos- 
ton ; thence home to Enrope, where a long career of 
glory is before him. Tle is quite a young man, and 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditsen & Co, 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Sad is my heart with care. (Wie mir’s in Her- 
zen schwer.) Song. Op. 52. IF’. Gumbert. 40 
Quite disconsolate in sentiment, but with a rich 
and well woven harmony and melody. 
O thank me not. (Widmung). Op. 14. 
R. Franz. 30 
A pretty conceit of Wolfgang Miiller, who declines 
the thanks of his fair lady for the dedication of a 
poem to her, on the ground that he had read the ver- 
ses plainly in the sweet light of her eyes, ere commit- 
ting them to paper, so that the words were truly her 
own property. Music nicely adapted to the ideas of 
the text. 
O, think not woman’s heart is bought. Ballad. 
J. Whitaker. 30 
One of Madlle. Parepa’s taking songs. Itis simple 
and easy, and yet susceptible of great expression. 
Move my arm chair, dearest Mother, or, Move me 
in the sunshine, Mother. For Guitar. 
F. Wilmarth, 30 
This really touching song has become sufficiently 
popular to justify its arrangement for guitar. Has a 
good chorus. 
Strike for Freedom, Ireland. National song of 
the Fenians. Dennis O’ Neil. 30 
A very spirited affair, which will, doubtless, be pop- 
ular among the members of the great organization. 


Instrumental, 


Bid me discourse. Transcribed from Sir. H. 
Bishop, by B. Richards, 70 

In the ordinary style of Richard’s Transcriptions, 

and among the easier ones. 

Water Fall Schottische. 

Quite original, and brilliant. 
Fantasie in Mirella. Op. 149. E. Ketterer. 75 

Includes the favorite melodies of the opera, skilful- 

ly put together. These melodies are not so well known 

among us as they probably will be after public repre- 

sentation of the work, but are very pretty and taking. 


L’ Africaine Quadrille. Strauss. 40 
A selection of prominent melodies, which answer 
very well to be worked up into dances, as the instru- 
mental part of L’ Africaine has a somewhat bizarre 
character. 


F. H. Pease. 30 


Nocturne. (Op. 48, No. 2.) F sharp minor. 
Chopin. 60 
Of sad, and in places extremely ‘“‘minor” character, 
asif in part composed during illness ; but of great 


power, nevertheless. 


Kohler’s studies for skilful execution. Book 1. 
Op. 35. $2.00 
Kohler’s reputation is already established as a most 
skilful provider of materials for musical students’ 
practice. These studies are carefully arranged, and 
will be very useful to advanced players. 


Books. 


Tue Unitep States Co_tection or Cuurcn 
Music. By A. N. Johnson, $1.38 
Per dozen, 12.00 

This ‘fine book contains nearly 400 pages, and in- 

cludes a most excellent and simple course for singing 

schools, with very taking ‘exercises and songs for 

practice. There are about 300 Psalm Tunes, about 

40 anthems, a dozen tunes and hymns for funerals, 

and about 80 secular pieces for singing schools. 





Music BY Matt.—Musiec is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of fime and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books ean also be sent at 


























demic followed the first performance of “Robert,” in 





the most of his musica’ fame is yet to come. 


double these rates. 
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